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MEMOIRS 
OF ESTABLISHED FAVORITES. 


MR. KEELEY. 


Most mighty Abanazer, uncle of 
the famous Aladdin, most terrible 
Hassarac, chief of the Forty Thieves, 
and most muzzy of monthly nurses, 
Sarah Gamp, by name and nature, 
we this week make you the subject 
of our memoir, having previously ap- 
plied to Mrs, Harris to favor us with 
as many of your professional doings 
as she can call to her blessed memory. 

In the parish of St.Clement’s Danes 
in the year 1796, Mr. Keeley made 
his first appearance on the road of 
life, 

“Mewling and pewking in his mother’s arms.” 
And was the smallest of sixteen chil- 
dren, at the usual age he was appren- 
ticed to Mr. Hansard, the printer to 
the House of Commons, who under- 
took'to initiate him thoroughly into 
the mysteries of the black art, its 
composition and impositions. But 
seareely-had-half the seven years pas- 
sed over before our hero had perused 
all the editions of the sixpenny acting 
drama, and visited countless times in 
one Season, all the sky parlors of the 





London theatres. It has been said of 


him that on one occasion so deep were 


his thoughts engaged on the play of 


Heinlet, (a character he fancied him- 
self somcthing astonishing in), while 
composing a House of Commons re- 
port, that he actually inserted the 
worlls 
** To be or not to be, that is the question.” 
And when refrimanded for his inat- 
tention by the overlooker, he told 
him to 
‘Go to a nunnery.” 

After a lapse of a year or two, having 
played several times at private and 
provincial theatres, Mr, Elliston in- 
troduced him to a metropolitan audi- 
ence at the Olympic. About this time 


the favorite musical extravaganza of 


Giovani in London was produced, and 
the small individual at once acquired 
fame by his acting of Leporello. 


Elliston, who was always proud of 
his capability of judging the merits of 


a man, complimented himself on his 
excellent foresight, and took Mr, 
Keeley with him to Drury-lane; here 
according to a prevailing bad system 
some years ago, our hero shared’ the 
same fate as most new actors of talent, 
that of being kept on the shelf for fear 
of spoiling the lustre of the favorites, 
but this would net do for Keeley, he 
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accepted engagements from the mana- 
gers of Sadler’s Wells, and the Adel- 
phi, where he had good scope for his 
talents. 

Connected with his marriage with 
little Miss Goward (though by-the- 
bye great in everythmg but stature) 
the following is told. —It appears that 
being both engaged at the same estab- 
lishment for the comic department, 
they generally played together, as 
servant and chambermaid, or some 
other odd characters, and though 
mostly united in the bonds of happi- 
ness at the conclusion of the dramas, 
they were invariably having some 
little tiff behind the scenes. ‘The 
gentlemen of the company noticing 
these little eruptions, undertook for 
the sake of a joke, with the assistance 
of the ladies engaged, to pursuade 
each party that they were desperately 
in love, one with the other. Though 
only in joke, the experiment had a 
lasting effect, for in a short time Miss 
Goward fancied our hero the pleasant- 
est little fellow she had seen, and Mr, 
Keeley discovered that Miss G. was 
perfectly irresistable. They were 
married,and are about the most com- 
fortable and domestic little pair it ever 
fell to our lot to be in company 
with. 

'l'o enumerate his successful cha- 
racters would be an endless. job; he 
invariably makes all Jaugh in every 
thing he undertakes, his entrance is 
the very signal for er one to look 
merry, and his exit is always follow- 
ed by many rounds of applause. 

The Lyceum or English Opera 
House, under their dynasty, has be- 
come an entirely different place, what 
was always cold, eheerless, and un- 
comfortable, is exchanged for crowded 
audiences, not only of the highest 
respectability, Lut fashionable, for a 
greater number of the nobility have 
visited this theatre, than any other, 
(the opera of course excepted) during 
the present summer. Every piece 
they Rave produced has been success- 
ful, as much through being well put 
upon the stage, as upon their being 
excellently represented. 








Ghe Uheatyes tw Darts. 


—— 
(Adapted for The Theatrical Journal, from 
* PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE.” 
asiped 

Dramatic piéces are generalfy ‘the 
result of the combined labours of' two 
aid three’ individuals.’ '~ One’ writer 
undertakes the invention of the plot, 
another “ works out,” as it is called, 
the ideas of: the first’: ‘and’ where 
there is a third engaged in the pro- 
duction of a piece, it is his duty to 
see that there are no striking impro- 
babilities in the different incidents 
constituting the story, and that the 
individual “ working out” the plot 
has done his part of the business 
effectively, not only writing well, so 
far as relates to mere composition, 
but giving due prominency to parti- 
cular incidents, and not undue promi- 
nency to others. The proceeds, when 
a piece is successful, are divided 
among the three persons, according 
to a previous arrangement. 

The most popular dramatists are 
Seribe and Alexander Damas, who 
may be considered the most success- 
ful dramatic writers in’ France. 
Scribe and Dumas, and a few others, 
are understood to have made large 
sums of money by their dramatic 
productions. The rate of remunera- 
tion for dramati¢ pieces at the lead- 
ing theatres varies. At the Theatre 
Francais, the author, if his piece ex- 
tends to five acts, is entitled to re- 
ceive the twelfth part of the receipts; 
if in three acts, he receives an eight- 
ieenth share; if only in two acts, his 
remuneration is a twenty-fourth part 
of the receipts. At the Opera Co- 
mique, the rate of payment is.about 
eight per cent. of the rvegeipts; at 
the Vaudeville, the Varieties, the 
Gymnase, where the pieces are short, 
the author receives three per cent, 
on the receipts. At the fie there, 
is a peculiar arrangement, the author 
and composer each receiving 4 cettain’ 
sum for his labours, withou reference’ 
to the success of the opera. ‘At ‘the! 
smaller theatres, ‘the ’ mode “of: 'phy=" 
ment for a piece is the Same‘a¥’atthé” 
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London theatres ‘I'he author receives 
a certain sum without reference to 
the success or failure of the piece. 
But then, if the piece becomes popu- 
lar, it is sure to be represented in the 
provinces, and for every such repre- 
sentation the author receives a cer- 
tain sum, agreeably to a tariff esta- 
blished by the French Dramatic As- 
sociation. This arrangement exists 
not only during his life, but for ten 
years after death, bis family, for that 
period, receiving the benefit of it. 

A curious custom prevails in Paris, 
in reference to the production of new 
pieces, which is, that no critique ap- 
pears in any of the journals the fol- 
lowing day. Even the appearance of 
some new candidate for histrionic 
fame, whose debut has created a great 
sensation, does not induce the Pari- 
sian papers to depart from their rule; 
the criticism is deferred for a few 
days—sometimes for four or five 
days ;, atl the leading journalists hav- 
ing a particular day in the week they 
set apart for notices of the theatrical 
proceedings of the previous eight days 
And yet the Parisian critics have 
greater facilites afforded them than 
the London journalists, for} witness- 
ing to advantage the representation 
of new pieces, or of forming their 
opinion of the qualifications, for 
the stage of any new candidate for 
histrionic famey ‘The press is. much 
more respected by the proprietors of 
theatres m Paris, than it 1s, by the 
same parties in London; and yet the 
London journals are. much more at- 
tentive to theatrical matters. than 
those of Paris, 


(To be continued.) 





THEATRES. 


Sapwer’s Wexxis,—-Another _ re- 
vivalyof one of the many in store, of 
the best plays intended to be brought 
out .by, the proprietors of this theatre, 
was, produced on Wednesday, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s. tragedy of The 
Bridgl,,as adapted for representation 
by ‘Knowles, and, played some few 





years. ago at the. Haymarket, was 
brought out at this theatre, The 
soldier Melantius, originally sus- 
tained by Macready, was very effec- 
tively played by Phelps, whose 
rough energy was well suited to the 
part. We are very glad to find this 
actor, who is. evidently treading in 
the same path as Mr. Macready, so 
well supported, and it must be pleas- 
ing also to the well wishers to the 
drama to see another clever actor, 
like Mr. Phelps, making rapid strides 
in public favour. Mrs. Warner has 
had little to do in her line of acting 
till this beautiful play was brought 
forward ; she has now full scope for 
the development of her superior 
genius, and her acting in such parts 
cannot be surpassed. Of Miss Coo- 
per we are bound to speak in the 
highest praise ; she must be seen to 
be properly appreciated. ‘The play 
is in every respect splendidly put 
upon, the stage. We are glad to see 
a gentleman at the head of the mu- 
sical department so well qualified as 
Mr. Montgomery, who appeais to 
study with great ability the selection 
of the most appropriate pieces for 
the different plays produced. The 
musical farce of the Waterman has 
been played as an afterpiece. Miss 
Lebatt as Zom Tug sung and acted 
charmingly ; the favourite air, ‘* Fare- 
well, my trim-built Wherry,” as sung 
by. her, is, worth walking a dozen 
miles, bare-footed to hear, The se- 
lection of afterpieces has, been very 
good latterly, The house is full of 
respectable company nightly. 

Ast Lpy’s.-— Mr, Batty,  deter- 
mined that nothing shall be wanting 
to amuse, his numerous, patrons, has 
engaged Mr. Carter, the Lion King, 
and produced a spectacle got up in 
a most gorgeous style, under the 
title of Mungo Park, or the Lion 
Tamer of the Niger. The, scenery, 
processions, and dresses, equal all 
Mr, B.’s former productions, | Mr. 
Carter not only goes through. those 
startling evolutions in the cage which 
brought Van Amburgh. into, popu- 
larity, but actually meets, fights, and 
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accepted engagements from the mana- 
gers of Sadler’s Wells, and the Adel- 
phi, where he had good scope for his 
talents. 

Connected with his marriage with 
little Miss Goward (though by-the- 
bye great in everything but stature) 
the following is told. —It appears that 
being both engaged at the same estab- 
lishment for the comic department, 
they generally played together, as 
servant and chambermaid, or some 
other odd characters, and though 
mostly united in the bonds of happi- 
ness at the conclusion of the dramas, 
they were invariably having some 
little tiff behind the scenes. ‘The 
gentlemen of the company noticing 
these little eruptions, undertook for 
the sake of a joke, with the assistance 
of the ladies engaged, to pursuade 
each party that they were desperately 
in love, one with the other. Though 
only in joke, the experiment had a 
lasting effect, for in a short time Miss 
Goward fancied our hero the pleasant- 
est little fellow she had seen, and Mr, 
Keeley discovered that Miss G. was 
perfectly irresistable. ‘They were 
married,and are about the most com- 
fortable and domestic little pair it ever 
fell to our lot to be in company 
with. 

‘lo enumerate his successful cha- 
racters would be an endless. job; he 
invariably makes all laugh in every 
thing he undertakes, his entrance is 
the very signal for sor one to look 
merry, and his exit is always follow- 
ed by many rounds of applause. 

The Lycewm or English Opera 
House, under their dynasty, has be- 
come an entirely different place, what 
was always cold, eheerless, and un- 
comfortable, is exchanged for crowded 
audiences, not only of the highest 
respectability, Lut fashionable, for a 
greater number of the nobility have 
visited this theatre, than any other, 
(the opera of course excepted) during 
the present summer. Every piece 
they Rive produced has been success- 
ful, as much through being well put 
upoi the stage, as upon their being 
excellently represented. 








Ghe Uheatres tw Darts. 


—— 
(Adapted for The Theatrical Journal, from 
PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE. 
——> 

Dramatic piéces are generally the 
result of the combined labours of' two 
and three’ individtials. ~ One ‘writer 
undertakes the invention of the plot, 
another “ works out,” as it is called, 
the ideas ‘of: the first’: ‘and’ Where 
there is a third engaged in the pro- 
duction of a piece, it is his duty to 
see that there are no striking impro- 
babilities in the different incidents 
constituting the story, and that the 
individual “ working out” the plot 
has done his part of the business 
effectively, not only writing well, so 
far as relates to mere composition, 
but giving due prominency to parti- 
cular incidents, and not undue promi- 
nency to others. The proceeds, when 
a piece is successful, are divided 
among the three persons, according 
to a previous arrangement. 

The most popular dramatists are 
Seribe and Alexander Damas, who 
may be considered the most success- 
ful dramatic writers in France. 
Scribe and Dumas, and a few others, 
are understood to have made large 
sums of money by their dramatic 
productions. The rate of remunera- 
tion for dramatic pieces at the lead- 
ing ‘theatres varies. At the Theatre 
Francais, the author, if his piece ex- 
tends to five acts, is entitled to re- 
ceive the twelfth part of the receipts; 
if in three acts, he receives an eight- 
icenth share; if only in two acts, his 
remuneration is a twenty-fourth part 
of the receipts. At the Opera Co- 
mique, the rate of payment is about 
eight per cent. of the regejpts ; at 
the Vaudeville, the Varieties, the 
Gymnase, where the pieces are short, 
the author receives three per cent, 
on the receipts. At the ve there, 
is a peculiar arrangement, ‘the author 
and composer each receiving a ‘Cettain' 
sum for his labours, without rt rence’ 
to the success of the opera. At the! 
smaller theatres, ‘the fea of i 
ment for a piece is thé Same AY Ht'thé 
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London theatres ‘he author receives 
a certain sum without reference to 
the success or failure of the piece. 
But then, if the piece becomes popu- 
lar, it is sure to be represented in the 
provinces, and for every such repre- 
sentation the author receives a cer- 
tain sum, agreeably to a tariff esta- 
blished by the French Dramatic As- 
sociation, This arrangement exists 
not only during his life, but for ten 
years after death, bis family, for that 
period, receiving the benefit of it. 

A curious custom prevails in Paris, 
in reference to the production of new 
pieces, which is, that no critique ap- 
pears in any of the journals the fol- 
lowing day. Even the appearance of 
some new candidate for histrionic 
fame, whose debut has created a great 
sensation, does not induce the Pari- 
sian papers to depart from their rule; 
the criticism is deferred for a few 
days—sometimes for four or five 
days ; atl the leading journalists hav- 
ing a particular day in the week they 
set apart for notices of the theatrical 
proceedings of the previous eight days 
And yet the Parisian critics have 
greater facilites afforded them than 
the London journalists, for} witness- 
ing to advantage ‘the representation 
of new pieces, or of forming their 
opinion of the qualifications, for 
the stage of any new. candidate, for 
histrionic famey ‘The press is. much 
more respected by the proprietors of 
theatres nn Paris, than it is, by the 
same parties in London, and yet the 
London journals are. much more at- 
tentive to theatrical matters than 
those of Paris, 


(To be continued.) 
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Sapwer’s..Wexxis,—-Another _ re- 
vivalrof one of the many in store, of 
the best plays intended to be brought 
out by, the proprietors of this theatre, 
was, produced on Wednesday, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's. tragedy of Zhe 
Bridal,,as adapted for representation 
by “Knowles, and, played some few 
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years ago at the. Haymarket, was 
brought out at this theatre, The 
soldier Melantius, originally, sus- 
tained by Macready, was very effec- 
tively played by Phelps, _ whose 
rough energy was. well suited to the 
part. We are very glad to find this 
actor, who is evidently treading in 
the same path as Mr. Macready, so 
well supported, and it must be pleas- 
ing also to the well wishers to the 
drama to see another clever actor, 
like Mr. Phelps, making rapid strides 
in public favour. Mrs. Warner has 
had little to do in her line of acting 
till this beautiful play was brought 
forward ; she has now full scope for 
the development of her superior 
genius, and her acting in such parts 
cannot be surpassed. Of Miss Coo- 
per we are bound to speak in the 
highest praise ; she must be seen to 
be properly appreciated. The play 
is In every respect splendidly put 
upon,;the stage. We are glad to see 
a gentleman at the head of the mu- 
sical department so well qualified as 
Mr. Montgomery, who appears to 
study with great ability the selection 
of the most appropriate pieces for 
the different plays produced. The 
musical farce of the Waterman has 
been played as an afterpiece. Miss 
Lebatt as Jom Tug sung and acted 
charmingly ; the favourite air, ‘* Fare- 
well, my trim-built Wherry,” as sung 
by her, is, worth walking a dozen 
miles; bare-footed to hear, The se- 
lection, of afterpieces has, been very 
good latterly, The house is full of 
respectable company ney, 

AstLEy's.-— Mr, Batty, deter- 
mined that nothing shall be wanting 
to amuse, his numerous, patrons, has 
engaged Mr. Carter, the Lion King, 
and produced a spectacle got up in 
a most gorgeous style, under the 
title of Mungo Park, or the Lion 
Tamer of the Niger. ‘The, scenery, 
processions, and dresses, equal all 
Mr, B.’s, former productions, | Mr. 
Carter not, only goes through those 
startling evolutions in the cage which 
brought Van Amburgh, into popu- 
larity, but actually meets, fights, and 
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overcomes the lion on the open stage, 
and afterwards. drives a ‘lion. har- 
nessed in an open chariot. Those 
who have a taste for the wonderful 
and terrible will find this exhibition 
surpass all others of a similar cha- 
racter that have been before the Bri- 
tish public. 

The scenes in the circle comprise 
all the attractions of last week, which 
we had oceasion to speak of so favor- 
ably in our last. The Chinese War 
is now performed at half-price, and 
the whole forms one of the best en- 
tertainments we have seen at this 
temple of wonder and splendour. 

Srranp.—No change in the lead- 
ing performances is one of the best 
signs of success. Martin Chuzzlewit 
seems to increase in attraction the 
oftener it is repeated, Searle’s Old 
Jonas, is another specimen of what 
this actor can produce, when he has 
the opportunity. The favorite farce 
of The Spitalfield’s Weaver, was re- 
vived on Monday last, Wright sup- 
porting his original character. Roars 
of laughter from beginning to end 
accompanied the performance, and 
Mr. W. was called for at the conclu- 
sion. The Wonderful Lamp has now 
been played upwards of fifty nights 
in the metropolis. Mr. Roberts, the 
new lessee, deserves the highest praise 
for the manner in which these pieces 
are placed upon the stage. 

Surrey.— The opera company 
have not yet left this side of the 
water, their engagement in the present 
season has not been so attractive as 
on former oceasions: the absenee of 
Harrison is much felt,while the operas 
selected have been so often repeated, 
that the good folks of this quarter 
would be inclined to patronize some- 
thing new. Leman Rede’s new drama, 
The Old House in West Street, was 
advertised for Wednesday, but we 
must defer our critique till next week. 

Victonia.—-For the last fortnivht 
bills and placards have been visible 
all over this portion of London, con- 
taining statements, replies, and coun- 
ter-statewents, from Mr, Osbaldiston 
and Mrs, Dayadge, respecting the en- 








gagement of the American actor, Mr. 
Hudson Kirby. | It will: be reealldeted 
that this gentlewan |appeared,a short 
time ago at the, Surrey, im. The Car- 
penter of Rouen, and. made:a-very 
favorable impression : his careful de- 
livery, and good eyuncigtion, induced 
a general wish to see, him _in-some 
piece of greater pretensions, , During 
his sojourn at the Surrey, his name in 
gigantic letters headed the, bills, in- 
forming the Public hewas the greatest 
American actor living. Now, through 
some misunderstanding, and being:en- 
gaged at the rival house, the manager 
would make the Public believe that 
his services were of the most trivial 
importance. Oh! what a mighty 
change is here! However, to give our 
own opinion, we believe Mr. Kirby 
to be a man of much talent, and think 
he will be the means of drawing much 
money into the treasury of the Vic- 
toria. Mr. Osbaldiston promises the 
revival of many of Shakspeare’s plays 
with the requisite scenery and dresses. 
This has a promising appearance, and 
may make sure of success; for, with 
the assistance of Mr. Kirby, Miss 
Vincent, and Mrs, West, something 
may be done and done well. 

Surrey Zoonrocicat GarpENs.— 
The entertainments at this place of 
amusement connot fail te please, par- 
ticularly the leading feature, the re- 
presentation of the great Fire of Lon- 
don, which is admirably managed — 
The admittance to the gardens is rea- 
sonable enough, but we cannot refrain 
from entering our protest at the vile 
extortion of charging extra to. the 
galleries to view the various exhibi- 
tions. Why are they placed in such 
situations that the public cannot see 
what is going forward without being 
compelled to pay extra?> (It is. a 
shameful advantage taken by the pro- 
prictors, and the sooner the}. public 
set their faces against such, impesi- 
tions the better. f 

ADELAIDE, GaLtEey.+-Waidhave 
received several letters withia the last 
six weeksycomplaining ofthe manner 
in which the -amusententy lare!con- 
ducted.in, this place, aud; theirnquality 
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and: quantity being very different to 
whiatis represented in the bills. In 
the course of this week we shall pay 
a Visit, and. report accordingly in our 
ensuing number. 





To tire Epiror. 

Sir,—I ‘am an old subscriber to the 
Theatrical’ Journal, and have seen 
your desire to give publicity to the 
observation of your correspondence 
generally. Permit me to be allowed 
to make a few remarks relative to 
a letter of your valuable correspendent 
J. E., whose opinions I most fully 
accord with as to the legitimate dra na, 
and the great moral benefits to be 
derived from the performances of the 
plays of our immortal Shakspeare,and 
although [ agree with him to the ful- 
lest extent in this particular, I cannot 
come to his opinions in respect to 
theatrical -performances generally ; 
his delight, it would appear,is tragedy, 
and he would rather see an audience 
with downcast looks and care-worn 
faces, than merry faces and cheerful 
hearts: for my part I go to the thea- 
tre to drive away dull care, and al- 
though I am a great admirer of Mr. 
Macready, and the choice tragedies he 
brought before the public, still I can- 
not agree with J. E, as to his remarks 
respecting dancing and the ballets— 
When I was a boy it was my delight, 
and wany a night TI have indulged 
myself in this diversion, while others 
of my companions have been engaged 
in attending their clubs or card parties 
to the injury of their healths and 
pockets. Now, dancing on the stage 
is tO me as great a treat as acting, for 
these artists have made it their study 
to become proficient in the art, and 
the combination of music and scenery, 
aided by the action in a ballet, to tell 
the storw of the piece, require a per- 
son of considerable genius, and great 
perseverance, to give full effect to the 
poet’s imagination. The distortion of 
limbs, ‘J. E.talks about, in dancing, 
is! not so: disagreeable to me, as the 
tumblers and vaulters at Astley’s,who 
evidently suffer‘great pain by distort- 
ing their limbs in every disagreeable 





attitude the human form can be forced 
into. I shall occupy tod ‘much of 
your valuable pages, or would take 
up the cudgels in reality with J. E. 
upon the delights of the ballet, and as 
to its moral effects upon an Pnglish 
audience. I an, Sir, 

Aug. 26, 1844. An OLp Sunscriper. 

wLgil 
AtrempTEeD Extortion at THE City 
THEATRE. 

Sir,— Being of opinion that the 
public should be warned, through your 
pages, of the existence at this “ third 
rate minor theatre,” of a most repre- 
hensible practice, I make no apology 
for troubling you with this epistle, 

Having gone to this house on Fri- 
day last with a most respectable lady, 
her admission into the (par excellence) 
dress boxes, albeit their being but one 
tier, was rudely objected to, because 
she had her bonnet in her hand; re- 
monstrances were vain, although I 
promised more than once, that the 
select company should not be disgra- 
ced by the mighty breach of etiquette 
of seeing a lady with her bonnet on. 
She was compelled to leave it with 
an impudent woman (as the sequel 
proved) up stairs. When the per- 
furmances were over I felt justified 
in witholding any gratuity from the 
woman, because the act of leaving the 
bonnet at all, was forced upon the 
lady by the rude demand of the box- 
keeper, who, I presume, “goes snacks” 
with the attendant alluded to. I was 
instantly assailed with a volley of 
abuse by the latter, who followed. me 
half way down the stairs uttering such 
expressions as these, “you are a 
shabby fellow, why dont you pay me, 
I wish I had some one here,l’d make 
you pay me you blackguard,” &c. &e. 
Now, sir, 1 hope you will believe that 
I am one of the last persons who 
would withhold reasonable compensa- 
tion for any services performed, but 
then I hold it necessary that such 
gratuity should be deserved by civility 
and be also a perfectly Minar act 
on my part; and I have yet to learn 
that a well dressed lady with hey bon- 
net in her hand,woutd bé any disgrace 
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to the notable of Norton Falgate, or 

the washerwomen of Whitechapel, a 

specimen of such class (judging from 

their appearance and manners) graced 
that dress circle, the keeper of which 
was so horrified by the bare sight of 

a lady’s bonnet, while he did not hesi- 

tate to admit a greasy butcher with a 

blouse on, into its select precincts. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Puito. 

P.S. Ienclose you my name and 
address, in proof of the verity of 
my statement. 

Ginn 


(To rug Epiror.) 
Aug. 26, 1844. 

Sir, — Last evening I had the curi- 
osity to see The Bridal, now being 
performed at Sadler’s Wells, and beg 
to enquire why Mr. Macready caused 
Mr. Knowles to alter Beaumont and 
Fletcher's celebrated Maid’s Tragedy, 
in the way it has been altered. The 
tragedy, instead of being as it was a 
splendid effort of human genius, is 
now a mere melodrama—a poor milk 
and water affair, a disgrace to him that 
altered it, and to him that caused the 
alteration. 

The characters are cut down in 
order that Melantius (ergo Macready) 
may monopolize the whole and sole 
attention of the audience, Scenes 
are transposed—others put in—some 
left out; and, among these last, the 
most splendid scene in the whole 
tragedy, viz., that in which Evadne 
kills the king in bed, a scene which 
has never been surpassed, not even by 
Shakespeare, 

Aspatia is curtailed of what espe- 
cially is hers. Evadne (not so much 
perhaps, as the others) is reduced to 
a second-rate character, and Diphilas 
and Amintor to units, or mere dots on 
the surface of the play. In the altered 
play Evadne poisons herself—-in the 
real one she stabs herself. In the 
real ply Aspatia habits herself as a 
cavalier (and challanges Amintor, by 
whow she is killed, and he finding out 
what he has done, kills himself )—in 
the altered one, as a page. 





Two scenes are put in, the, chief 
character (in fact, the only one, of 
importance), in. which is Melanthus, 
(Macready the magnifico) and. the 
altered play ends melodramatically= 
the real one tragicaliy, as its name im- 
parts—the Maid’s Tragedy, Evadne 
is certainly not the maid, but Aspatia 
is; therefore, the title, And yet all 
this is done by a man who ‘is praised, 
usque ad nauseam, as the restorer of 
the drama—say rather he is the de- 
stroyer, who substituted pageants for 
plays, and called them Shakspeare’s, 
who is a professed admirer of Shak- 
speare’s and the other dramatists :— 
true, he loves it as far (as lago says) 
as answers his “own peculiar end.” 
This is why the drama lessens in 
public admiration, and why Mr. Ma- 
cready loses his money. 

I would beg your readers to con- 
trast Mr. Webster with Mr. Macrea- 
dy ; the one has, and with a company 
not half so strong, brought the season 
to a close, with a large sum im hand; 
the other has lost a great deal in not 
half as‘long a season with the same 
entertainments—the leg:timate drama. 

In conclusion, I may say that the 


little licentiousness in the Maid’s Tra-. 


gedy, could have been struck out 
without injuring the plot, or spoiling 
the sense. Dramaticus. 

P.S.—It appears that ‘ coming 
events” will cause Mrs. Warner’s ab- 
sence from Sadler’s Wells for a short 
time—say a month or six weeks. 

[ We have given our correspondent’s 
letter as we received it, but beg to 
differ with him as to the alterations 
of the play. We remember the 
press generally gave great credit to 
Knowles, he having made the plot 
more plain and easier to be - 
stood than the original. ] 





RosuervitteE Garpens.--One .of 
the greatest inducements to visit 
Gravesend this season, has been these 
delightful gardens, which now’ is‘the 
centre of attraction, The great im- 
provement which has taken place 
within these few. months, in, the,ar- 
rangements as to the comfort, and 
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cheapness of every species of article 
in refreshments, as. ‘supplied by Mr. 
Littlejohn,’ is well worthy of the pa- 
tronage he has met with, When we 
inform our readers they can sit down 
to a cold ‘collation, consisting of joints 
of the best’ quality, with ‘every kind 
of vegetables in season, ‘and: all the 
other et cetéras, for one shilling, and 
a splendid hot dinner for two shillings, 
they will no doubt ask themselves, 
‘ how can this pay the proprietors ?’— 


to this we answer we cannot tell, but ' 


so the public are accommodated. ‘The 
extensive banqueting hall situated in 
the centre of the gardens, which is 
capable of holding one thousand per- 
sons, is really a brilliant affair, and 
should be seen by all who visit this 
locality. At five o’clock the dancing 
commences, and is continued till 
eleven. Between the cessation of 
dancing a concert takes place; and 
at nine o’elock the whole of the gar- 
dens are’ brilliantly lighted up with 
lamps, forming a fairy land such as 
has never been attempted at any other 
place since the palmy days of Vaux- 
hall. “The swiftest boats on the river 
apply at the pier, and the journey is 
generally accomplished in the course 
of an hour. At the hotel close to the 
gardens every accommodation may 
be had; the beds are very comfort- 
able, and the charges unusually low ; 
we therefore do ‘not wonder’ at’ the 
public flocking im such numbers ‘to 
this delightful retreat. 





LINES WRITTEN ON CROUCH HILL, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


(By J. A. Linnext, the Bard of Nen.) 


I love,to,rove by the sylvan grove, 
When Aurora paints the skies ; 
When'the'merry song of th’ feather’d throng 
On the wing of, Zephyr flies. 


Oh! let me hie when the lark soars high, 
To the shade of the forest king ; 

In the'songs of birds are sweeter words 

, Than those our harpers sing. 

Give me the song of th’ feather’d throng, 
In préf’rérice to the glee 

Our minstrels sing to, the tuneful string; 
The music of nature for me! 

Give nie’ the sdhg of forest throng, 

Whey are songs which cannot eloy; 

For th tones impart to the careworn heart 

ate i eli ot tevidhitng 409. 


Ist h@row,)(° 109 
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NOTES FROM “ THE SINGING MOUSE.” 


Foreign THEATRICALS,—A translation 
of the dutigoni of Sophocles, is having an 
immense run in Paris, at the Odeon. 

It is stated that Mr. Bunn has secured 
the services of Miss Deley, who for the last 
three years has been singing with unbound. 
ed success,in several of the theatres in Italy. 

Balfe’s opera of The Bohemian Girl, has 
been performed at the Birmingham Theatre, 
where it was excecdingly well received. The 
manner in which it was produced was beyond 
all praise, and the different gems with which 
the opera abounds, appeared to rivet the 
attention of the audience. Stretton on this 
occasion assumed the character of the Count, 
and sang the beautiful ballad allotted to the 
character, in a most pathetic and feeling 
manner. His original character of Devilshoof 
was sustained by Mr. C. Webb, the low co- 
median, in aclever manner. Miss Rainforth 
appeared to be a great favorite, 

The last new ballet of Euchario, founded 
on Feuillon’s story of Telemachus, does not 
appear to have met great success at the 
Academie Royale de Musique. Some of 
the incidental dances in it are, however, 
original in thetr design, and striking. in 
character, and were much admired, and 
deservedly applauded. Mademoiselle Pau- 
line Leronx,enacted the part of Calypso with 
great beauty. 

Mad. Guy Stephan, the popular danseuse 
is at present dancing in Madrid, where she 
has become a great favorite. The pretty 
ballet of The Beauty of Ghent, has been pro- 
duced for, lier under the title ‘of Beatrix 
Linda, 

A curious and eccentric melo-drama has 
been produced at the ‘Gaite, in Paris, under 
the’ titke of ‘The! Seven ‘Castles vf thé Devil, 
which we can recommend;.to|some of our 
minor theatres. 2 

It is correctly reported, and generally 
believed, that the shareholders ‘of Covent 
Garden Theatre, will succeed in obtaining 
the ‘valuable services, of Mr, Macready, to 
manage the theatre for the ensuing season. 

Wright, Paul Bedford, and Miss Stanley, 
will play at the Marylebone for a short time, 
at the conclusion of their engagement at the 
Strand, 

Leffler is engaged at the Princess's, and 
will appear early in the forthcoming season, 

Mr. Leffler, the vocalist, was on Saturday 
last brought before a magistrate,’ and ‘bound 
over to keep the peace, in consequende of 
being intoxicated and ill-treating his wife. 

Mr. H. Kirby, the American ragedian, 
having forfeited his engagement At the Sur- 
rey Theatre, and having joitied thé ranks’ of 
Mr. Osbaldiston, at the Vietoriay: hasegiven! 
great offence; and we gre informed the gens) 
tlemen of the long robe will be called on to | 
settle the dispute. ©! 
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It strikes us that more fibs are told about 
babies, than about anything else in the 
world. We all say they are sweet, yet ever- 
body knows they are sour; we all say they 
are lovely, yet nine out of ten have no more 
beauty than a pug dog; we all praise their 
expressive eyes, yct all babies squint; we 
call them little dears, though one of them 
makes more noise than a colony of screech 
owls; we vow they are no trouble, yet must 
be attended to night and day; we insist 
they repay us for all our anxiety, though they 
take every opportuuity of scratching our 
faces, or poking their fingers in our eyes ; 
in short, we make it our business to tell the 
most palpable falsehoods about them every 
hour of the day.— American Paper. 

Messrs. Tilbury, Widdicombe, Worrell, 
Lawes, and Mrs. Edwin Yarnold, have joined 
the Worthing company, during the recess 
at the Haymarket. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Matthews, have accepted 
an engagement at the Surrey Theatre, for a 
short period. 

Miss Poole has been applied to by Mr. 
Bunn to sign an engagement for the next 
season at Drury Lane. 

The Porka in Paris.—The name of Polka 
bids fair to become universal. There are 
Polka cravats, Polka boots, Polka shawls, 
Polka coats, and at the door of a barber there 
is a placard announcing hair cut ala Polka; 
one resturateu boasts of providing sauce ala 
Polka, and on Sunday at St. Cloud, a man 
at a whirlabout was crying “a ride ala Polka 
for one sou! Messieurs et Mesdames, only 
one sou for a ride ala Polka,” 





Zo Correspondents. 





I, E. is thanked for his favour, which we 
shall avail ourselves of next week. 

W. M.—Mr. Farren should have been No. 
25 of the * Memoirs.” We shall publish 
a memoir of Tom Mathews in about three 
wecks, 

Cassio.—Mrs. West is engaged at the Vic- 
toria. 

Timour.—Mr. Farley brought out the spec- 
tacle of Timour the Tartar, first at Covent 
Garden theatre. 

An Actror.—Mr. T. P. Cooke was born in 
1786, consequently he is in his 58th year. 

J. H. and Desdemona are informed that 
Miss Helen Faucit’s Memoir will appear 
some time in October. 

ALAppin.— We are sorry youmet with such 
ill behaviour from the servants of the Ly- 
ceum; the person you speak of shall be 
reported in the proper quarter. 

A Constant reader’s epistle is a shameful 
assertion. 





W. Morris.—Mr. Archer is living; we 
believe he has retired from the stage, he 
came out at Drury-lane in the year 1823, 
in King Henry IV. 

To Corkesponvent.-— Some time ago a 
correspondent asked the question How 
old the late Mr. Duruset was when he 
died? We have looked back and find he 
was born in the year 1776. 

W. S.—-We have answered this question 
many times. Madam V. is in her 47th 
year. 
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dressed to the Publisher, 51 § 52, Paternosier Row. 








ADVSRISEMENTS. 
IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
& 


C- 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMart, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion ot what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour !”—Polyteciinie Jourual. 

‘* We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accouplished in the 
Calligraphic Seienee.”— The Evening Siar. 

“Mr Smanr’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which has come 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 

ROSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVESEND. 

YHE Refreshments in this delight- 
ful place of Recreation, are entirely supplied 
by Mr. Littleyobn, of King William Street, London. 
A cold Collation at One Shilling per head always On 
the Table. An Ordinary every day at Two o’Clock, 
at Two Shillings per head ‘Tea and Coffee from 
One Shilling per head. The choicest Wines and 
Spirits —Confectionary, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, 
and Lemonade, supplied throughout the Grounds. 
Dinners Dressed for Private Parties. 


NO CHARGE FOR ADMISSION. 
ITY CONCERT ROOM, Dr. 
JOHNSON’S TAVERN, Bolt Court, and 
Three King’s Court, Fleet-street. The public is most 
respectfully informed, that this favorite place of 
public entertainment is opened every evening, at 
Light o’Clock precisely, when a variety of concerted 
pieces, overtures, glees, duets, sentimental and 
comic songs, are perfosmed. Supported by Messrs. 
R. J. Smith, Rennie, Bland, G. Genge, H. Giffin, 
Penniket, Moody,and Hare. Pianist, Mr. Wilson. 
ThisjRoom is celebrated for the purene-s of its 
Ventilation; although avompany of nearly 200 enjoy 
the delight of a cigar nightly, not the least incon- 

venience is perceivable. 
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